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Rev. LINUS H. SHAW: 

Dkak Sxk : 


The undersigned citizens of 
Sudbury, having listened with pleasure to your Sermon pronounced before the 
/Union Meeting on the 21st inst., and believing that a general circulation of it. 
& would be useful at the present time, respectfully solicit a copy of the same for 
publication. # 


Sudbury, Nov. 21, 1861. 


ERASTUS DICKINSON, 
JOSEPH SCOTT, 

( and others.) 


Rev. Messes. DICKINSON and SCOTT, and other gentlemen whose 
names are appended to the above request: 

I am gratified by your approval of the Sermon, and if you think that its general 
circulation, in a printed form, will aid the Good Cause for which it was prepared 
and spoken, it is at your disposal. 

With much esteem, 

LINUS H. SHAW. 

Sudbury, Dec. 2, 1861. 
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SERMON. 


Matthew, 15th Chapter, 13th Verse. 

But he answered and said, every plant which my heav¬ 
enly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up. 

Matthew, 13th Chapter, 30th Verse. 

Let both grow together until the harvest ; and in the 

TIME OP HARVEST, I WILL SAY TO THE REAPERS, GATHER YE 
TOGETHER FIRST THE TARES, AND BIND THEM IN BUNDLES TO 
BURN THEM : BUT GATHER THE WHEAT INTO MY BARN. 

I have chosen these two passages from the Savior’s words, 
because I shall have occasion to use them in their spirit, if not 
in their expression, in the course of the remarks which I pro¬ 
pose to offer at the present time. We are assembled again, to 
engage in appropriate religious exercises, on the return of our 
great New England Festival,—an occasion which reminds us 
sensibly of the Past, and of the reverence and gratitude which 
are due from us to those who have lived before us, and who 
have left to us the precious heritage we this day enjoy. But, 
in some respects.—in one respect, especially,—how different 
are the circumstances in which we meet to-day, from those a 
year ago, or those of any former year since we existed as a 
nation. In the course of events, circumstances altogether 
new and untried have risen up around us; and we are called, 
by a necessity which we cannot avoid, to consider these extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, and to meet them as best we may. 
Within the period of the last six months, the order of things 
about us, and the aspect of things before us, have almost 
wholly changed, and assumed a new character and new rela- 
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tions. The course of common industry, in the various depart¬ 
ments of life, has been suddenly checked; and the hands 
which have been accustomed to the plough, the plane, or the 
pen, or to work the loom or the printing press, are now 
turned to the dreadful arts of war, and are fast becoming 
familiar with the rifle and the sword. This is our state to-day. 
And in a state of things so unusual, and so full of the deepest 
interest to all, I could not persuade myself that I had done 
justice to the demands of the hour, or that I had, in any 
proper degree, met the reasonable expectations of those who 
are here assembled, if I should neglect to make our great 
National Concern the main subject of remark at the present 
time. I propose to speak of the War, and its Cause. 

I will, in the first place, consider some of the causes which 
have been assigned by one and another. I will next present 
what appears to me the true cause. And lastly, notice some 
of the reasons for thankfulness to be found in past events, and 
our present state. * 

In considering some of the assigned, or alleged, causes of 
this national war, it may be remarked first, that it is boldly 
asserted by many, and honestly believed by some, without 
doubt, that this trouble is all to be traced to the Abolitionists. 
And we should suppose, by the way that these people talk 
of abolitionists, that there is a very large and influential class, 
or party, of these abolitionists here among us. But this is 
far from the truth. On the contrary, no person who knows 
what an abolitionist is, will be able to name more than five or 
ten in all our Free States, who are persons of distinction and 
influence ; and these few have not belonged to any of the 
political parties of the nation, nor do they now—they never 
vote in elections, they take no part in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment, and throw away the Constitution as a worthless docu¬ 
ment. The position which the abolitionist takes on the 
question of slavery is, that it should be destroyed at once— 
by law, or by force, or by whatever way it can best be done; 
but that it should be done entirely and immediately. But 
it is unreasonable to suppose that this half dozen Abolitionists, 
who do no voting, and belong to no political party, should 
have influence enough in our country to raise a civil war. 
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This war, cannot, therefore, be charged upon the Abolitionists, 
as the cause. But, we hear many, in these times, speaking as 
if they believe that all are abolitionists who do not like 
slavery, and who are opposed to its extension. Well, if all 
are to be counted as abolitionists, who do not like slavery, 
and who are opposed to its extension, then there is a large 
number of such as these, here in the Free States, and 
it embraces many also in the Slave States, and it extends 
clear back to the beginning of our government, and takes in 
such men as George Washington, and Thomas J efferson, and 
Patrick Henry, and Benjamin Franklin ; and, in later times, 
John Randolph, of Virginia, and Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
and numerous other distinguished men, all of whom were 
against slavery, and were strongly opposed to its extension in 
the land. 

I have said that there are but a few abolitionists in our 
country; but I can give no assurance that this number will 
not be vastly enlarged, should this war, which the slave power 
is waging against us, be continued for a considerable time. 
The effect of this unnecessary, unreasonable and malicious 
war may be to abolitionize the whole Northern sentiment, and 
make it necessary for the people of the Free States, as the 
only means of self protection and self defence, to strike 
directly at the root and source of this great evil. This may 
be the ultimate and necessary effect of this unnatural and 
unjust war. And we have, already, witnessed some strong 
indications of this effect in the case of two, or more, distin¬ 
guished persons. One of these, the Hon. Daniel S. Dickin- 
inson, of New York, who is a leading member of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, is reported to have said, immediately after the 
destruction of Fort Sumter, that it was the duty of the North 
to raise an army and send it to the South and “ wipe Slavery 
from the face of the earth.” Now, this is abolition —with a 
vengeance. It is such abolition as would satisfy even John 
Brown. And, again, we are not yet able to decide, exactly, 
as to the degree of abolition sentiment which may be wor kin g 
in the active brain, and in the warm, human heart of our 
patriotic neighbor, Benjamin F. Butler. He has uttered some 
strong expressions about the “ contrabands ” who visited him 
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in such large numbers at Fortress Monroe ; and, in his letter 
to the Secretary of War, he raised points and questions of 
deep significance, and expressed opinions respecting the dis¬ 
posal of the fugitives, which are far in advance of any opinions 
of the kind, which had then been spoken or written by Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln, or by any member of liis Cabinet. And there 
was Stephen A. Douglas, who, though dead, yet speaketh in 
those few, last, faithful words for the Union and Government. 
Ever after the South made war upon the nation, he looked 
with different eyes upon the great question which divided the 
North and South. Like too many other men at the North, 
Mr. Douglas had been so deeply absorbed in the interests of a 
party, that he did not appear to understand the true object 
and feeling of the South toward the North, until the war was 
actually begun;—then his eyes were opened; and he came 
out at once, boldly, and with his whole heart, on the side 
of the government; and he uttered sentiments evincing the 
strongest and truest patriotism; and, had he lived to see the 
determined and fierce spirit of the slavery leaders, as it is 
manifested in this present war, we know not how much of an 
abolitionist he might have been by this time. 

Another alleged cause of the war is, that the people of the 
North have been unfaithful to those of the South, that they 
have refused to fulfil their constitutional obligations toward 
them, and have denied them their mutual rights, as a portion 
of the nation. And these alleged abuses and neglects are 
held up as sufficient reasons for dividing the Union, or de¬ 
stroying the government. But when we come to ask, dis¬ 
tinctly and specifically, what these great neglects and these 
flagrant abuses are, which the people of the North have 
practised against the people of the South, no one is able to 
show distinctly what they are—only this is declared and 
repeated continually, that enormous wrongs and evils have 
been done by the North to the South. But when these 
charges are put into any verbal form, or any tangible shape, 
which admits of their being fairly examined, they are found 
to amount to little or nothing—they serve for a pretext , and 
that is about all they are worth. The Fugitive Slave Law is 
mentioned ; and it is charged upon the North that that law 



lias not been faithfully executed. But this has very rarely 
happened, as everybody knows, who has taken any pains to 
observe the cases. Not one case in ten, surely, and probably 
not more than one in fifty, has this law failed of being lairly 
and fully executed, where the master’s claim was clearly 
made out. 

But what portion of the South is it that complains that the 
Fugitive Slave Law has not been well executed ? Let us 
attend a moment to this question, and we shall then see how 
much this charge amounts to. The States at the South that 
have seceded from the Union have not suffered at all by their 
slaves fleeing to the North; and, consequently, they could not 
have been wronged or injured at all by a non-execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, in any case. The fugitives have all come 
from the Border States,—those States which have not with¬ 
drawn from the Union. If any of the States have suffered 
wrongs and injuries by the non-execution of the slave-laws, it 
is these Border States; but these are still in the Union, and 
make no complaints. The complaints all come from those 
seceded, rebellious States, which have never suffered, and 
could not, from any faulty execution of the Slave Law, 
because no slaves ever come from those distant States, to find 
a home of freedom in the North. We see, therefore, that this 
complaint is only for a pretext. 

Complaints are also made about the Personal Liberty Laws, 
which were passed by the Legislatures of some of the Northern 
States. But, if these laws are candidly considered, it will be 
seen that they were necessary for the protection of free citi¬ 
zens, who were in danger of being claimed, and seized, and 
carried off as slaves. The Fugitive Slave Bill was so framed 
(whether purposely, or not, I cannot tell,) that any slave- 
master, coming from the South, could enter any city, village, 
or place in our land, and, by the aid of certain officers, 
appointed for the purpose, could claim, seize, and take away 
any person whom he might choose to call his slave. Nor was 
the person, so claimed, allowed the privilege and right of a 
fair trial in the Courts of our land, that it might be shown and 
proved whether he was a slave or not. It will be seen at 
once, that this gave the slave-master great power, while it 
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placed the personal liberty, and the personal rights of the 
individual whom he might claim as his slave, in a most crit¬ 
ical condition. Now, it will be seen, that the Personal Liberty 
Bills of the North had no purpose to cheat the slave-master 
of his claims and rights under any existing law. The object 
was to make the slavery man prove his claims, and allow the 
other all the rights and privileges of a free citizen to prove 
himself innocent, if he was able. And what honest and just 
man would object to such a law as this ? If the slave-master’s 
claim is just and valid, according to a law of the nation, let 
him prove it by satisfactory evidence, and before a regularly 
constituted Court of the land; and if the person whom he 
claims as his slave, is not his slave, and never has been, let 
him have all necessary time, and all possible opportunity for 
proving this by such evdence as he can bring to the case. 

What gross injustice, then, or what deep malignity do we 
discover in the provisions of these personal liberty laws, that 
they should be considered sufficient to divide the Union, and 
raise a Civil War in the land ? No ;—the South has not been 
defrauded of her rights in this, or any other way. The North 
have erred in granting too much, instead of granting too 
little. The South has been constantly demanding of -the 
North new privileges, compromises, concessions and guaran¬ 
tees in favor of her “ peculiar institution ; ” and when she 
has obtained one indulgence, instead of being satisfied, it has 
only emboldened her to demand another, and a greater. And 
when the demands have become so exacting and unreasonable 
as to be no longer endured, and the North says,—“We will 
stop here, and yield no further,” the South turns around in a 
rage, charges the North with insulting its dignity, and deny¬ 
ing its rights, dissolves its connexions, and makes war upon 
the government. This conduct on the part of our Southern 
neighbors, with the disposition they manifest, brings to our 
minds the story of “ The Wolf and the Lamb.” They both 
went down to the brook at the same time—the wolf a little up 
the stream, the lamb a little below. The wolf quickly 
obtained his supply of water; and then ( wanting to raise a 
quarrel with the lamb, that he might have a pretext for 
killing and eating him,) thrust his great paw into the water, 
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and stirred up the dirt from the bottom, and sent a muddy 
current down to the place where the lamb was drinking. The 
lamb looked up and respectfully requested the wolf to desist, 
and not defile the clear water. The wolf assumes the appear¬ 
ance of anger, accuses the lamb of insulting and abusing him, 
and immediately falls upon him and devours him, and so 
accomplishes his object. 

Before closing my remarks respecting the alleged causes of the 
war, you will permit me to quote the opinions of two distin¬ 
guished men, both of whom, I am sure, will be duly respected 
in this assembly, and both of whose names I have already spoken 
in this place to-day—I mean Judge Douglas, of Illinois, and the 
Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, of New York. On the first of May 
last, at a large public gathering in Chicago, and in the last 
speech that he ever delivered, Mr. Douglas used the following 
expressions respecting the Southern rebellion. He asks—and 
now I quote his words—■“ What cause, what excuse do the 
Disunionists give us for breaking up the best government on 
which the sun of heaven ever shed its rays ? They are dissat¬ 
isfied with the result of a Presidential election. But are we 
to resort to the sword, when we get defeated at the ballot-box ? 
They assume that their rights are not safe in the Union. 
What evidence do they give of this ? I defy any man to show 
any act on which such an opinion is based. What act has been 
omitted to be done ? I appeal to these assembled thousands, 
that, so far as the Constitutional rights of the Southern States 
are concerned, nothing’ has been done , and nothing omitted , 
of which they can complain. There never has been a time 
since the day that Washington was inaugurated first President 
of these United Ststes, when the rights of the Southern States 
stood firmer under the laws of the land than they do now. 
There never was a time, when they had not as good a cause 
for disunion as they have to-day. What good cause have they 
now, that has not existed under every Administration ? ” The 
speech is made up of sentiments like these, showing that the 
speaker had no sympathy with the Southern movement, and 
no faith in the justice of the complaints and charges they 
have brought against the people of the Northern States. 

The Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, of New York, speaking of 
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the Southern Rebellion, in a speech delivered in Pennsylvania, 
in August last, says, “ It was not because we had not a good 
government, that they rebelled, but because they could not 
rule it. They are enemies of their country. They are trai¬ 
tors against the Flag and the Constitution ; and, as such, 
I arraign them. I arraign them in the name of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Union. I arraign them in the name of civiliza¬ 
tion. I arraign them in the name of Christianity. I arraign 
them in the name of the Fathers of the Revolution, who 
poured out their blood to gain the liberty transmitted to us. 
I arraign them in the name of the soldiers, who marched 
barefoot, to secure our blood-bought rights. I arraign them 
in the name of the holy memories of the women of the Revo¬ 
lution, whose gentle hearts were crushed and broken. And 
who are these men in arms against the Government—in arms 
against the Union ? They are the men who have been edu¬ 
cated at the Government’s expense, who have been laden 
with its honors, and fed fiom its treasury.” 

To the testimony of these two eminent men, let me add the 
words of one, still more eminent—those of President Jackson, 
in 1833, when South Carolina had taken a rebellious stand 
against the United States Government, under a grevious com¬ 
plaint about a Tariff. The President saw quickly through the 
whole matter ; and this is what he said of it. “ The Tariff is 
but the pretext; Disunion and a Southern Confederacy is the 
real object; and the next pretext will be the negro, or slavery 
question.” This was spoken nearly thirty years ago — a 
prophecy, now realized in the rebellion which South Carolina 
began, and in which she has taken the lead. 

We have now considered the principal alleged or supposed 
causes of our national troubles at the present time ; and I will 
proceed to state some thoughts of my own, touching the same 
point. If we would find the root and germ of our present 
woe, which we all so deeply deplore, we must go back about 
two hundred and fifty years in the history of our country. 
The year 1620 was distinguished by two remarkable events. 
In August of that year, a Dutch vessel arrived at the mouth 
of James river, Virginia, bringing twenty negro slaves, 
and landing them on the soil. In December, of the same year, 
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another vessel, sailing also from Holland, came and arrived 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, with a very different freight, and 
for a very different object. The former vessel planted Slavery 
on this American soil;—the latter vessel bore our honored 
Forefathers hither, and planted Freedom. And now we 
discover, at that distant day in our Nation’s history, two 
plants — opposite in their name, opposite in their nature, 
opposite in their growth and developement, and opposite in all 
their fruits and consequences—planted in the same National 
Field, and growing, as it were, side by side. One of these 
plants, we believe — we know — we have no doubt — was 
planted by God’s own hand. Our pious fathers and mothers 
have always taught us that God gave us the precious boon 
of liberty. But whose hand was it that planted the other 
and the opposite ? “ Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy 
field ?—from whence then hath it tares ? He said unto them, 
an enemy hath done this.” The natural and necessary fruits 
of these two opposite systems, have been as distinct and 
striking through all our past history, as any two opposite 
things that can be named or conceived. And they remain 
as opposite to-day as Washington and Charleston—as opposite 
as those two mighty armies, which occupy at this hour the 
north and south banks of the Potomac. 

And, now, we are casting about us, and asking for the cause 
of this present state of things ; and one is laying the blame on 
one Section or Party, and another places it somewhere else— 
the South lays it upon the North, and the North charges it 
upon the South. I account for it all—and if my position 
does not appear to be the right one, let it not be accepted— 
I account for it all in the natural and necessary growth of the 
two antagonistic principles, or forces, which, for nearly two 
and a half centuries have been spreading and ripening 
upon our soil. Let us not forget, while considering this 
momentous question, that everything that is planted and takes 
root, must have a growth—a natural growth—unless it is 
checked. Principles, institutions, and all systems, human and 
divine, must have a season to develope themselves, and reach 
their maturity. It is as much so with principles, institutions, 
and systems, as it is with wheat, or with tares, or with any 
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other grain, good or bad. Now, it would seem, by the indica¬ 
tions around us, that the harvest-day has come—the great day 
of judgment and of trial of these two opposite systems which 
have been growing together—not in harmony, but in con¬ 
flict—side by side, on this American soil, for more than two 
hundred years. Doubtless, God sees that this is long time 
enough to have given the American people a fair trial of these 
two opposite systems; and that now they will be ready to take 
the wheat and gather it safely in, and to bind the tares in 
bundles to be burned. But who are the appointed reapers in 
this great harvest field of the nation ? They are not all of 
one name, or of one class, or of one purpose. Conflicting 
hands are at work, and in divers sections of the field, and 
having hostile intentions, one against another; but the Great 
Lord of the harvest—let us believe it—is making them all 
work to the same good end; they are all reaping for Him, 
whether they mean it or not. When, on the 12th of April, 
South Carolina opened her batteries against one of our 
national forts, she aimed her guns at the Temple of Liberty, 
but their contents went straight to the heart of her own 
beloved institution. She was working for God and Freedom, 
though she intended it all for the interests of Slavery. There 
is one Being who is so wise and good, that He is able to make 
the wrath of man to praise him, and to make wicked hands 
destroy their own work. 

We have looked back upon the distant period of 1620, and 
considered what took place then; and also noted its bearings 
on the things of the present time. As the next important 
period relating to this subject, let us observe what took place 
in 1787 and ’89, the time when our National Constitution was 
framed by the wise men who laid the foundation, and raised 
the pillars of this Government. They found slavery here, 
existing in the Colonies. And when they formed the govern¬ 
ment, they allowed slavery to remain where it was; but there 
is proof enough, both in their own words and votes, that they 
considered slavery an evil and a wrong—not to be supported, 
cherished, and perpetuated as a national institution, but only 
to be tolerated, like any other evil, until some way could be 
devised to get rid of it. And this was the feeling of the lead- 
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ing men at tliaj time, both at the North and South, as both 
their words and votes will show. In 1787, the great North¬ 
western Territory was all the territory the United States then 
owned; and Congress passed a law prohibiting slavery, then 
and forever, in all that territory. This law was taken up 
again two years after, (1789,) under the New Constitution, 
and re-affirmed and passed unanimously. 

And if we look at the strong expressions, used by the dis¬ 
tinguished men of the nation at that time, when speaking 
of slavery, we can ask no other evidence that they regarded 
it as an evil—not to be loved and cherished, but rejected. 
I will quote a few of their expressions. Washington. —■“ It is 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted, by which 
slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” Adams .— 
“ Consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of trust.” 
Jefferson. —“ The abolition of slavery is the greatest object 
of desire; and the statesman should be loaded with execra¬ 
tion, who permits one half the citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other.” Chief Justice Jay. — “ Slavery is an 
iniquity—a sin of crimson dye—our prayers to heaven are 
impious, until we abolish it.” Patrick Henry said, that it 
would rejoice his very soul, that every one of his fellow 
beings was emancipated. William Pinckney , the great Jurist 
of Maryland, said,—“ Nothing is more clear, than that the 
effect of slavery is to destroy that reverence for liberty which 
is the vital principle of a republic; and that, by the eternal 
principles of natural justice, no master has a right to hold 
his slaves in bondage a single hour ; and if slavery continues 
fifty years longer, its effects will be seen in the decay of the 
spirit of liberty in the Free States.” I might quote much 
further; but this is sufficient for the present purpose, as it 
proves, by their own words, what were the opinions and 
feelings of the fathers and founders of this nation, respecting 
the question of slavery. 

Now, compare this strong language of the Fathers against 
slavery, with much that is written and spoken by some of our 
public men in these times, in favor of it; and do you ask 
for the cause and reason of this mighty change ?—all for the 
worse. I account for it as before—-it is the natural develope- 
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ment, growth, and maturity of the system., In the days 
of the Fathers, it was small and weak, comparatively, and 
restrained. But in later years, it has been allowed to grow, 
and spread itself, and strengthen its bands, till now it has 
become powerful, bold, lordly, defiant; and feels itself enti¬ 
tled to the highest place and the highest honor, and the 
supreme power, in the nation. These are its matured fruit— 
its ripened grain—now ready to be reaped—as it appears. 

And if we are ready to look, distinctly and fairly, at the 
point now before us, we shall be able to see that this natural 
result of slavery could have been avoided but in one way ; 
and that is, by keeping it where the Fathers placed it , and 
where they left it. Had this been done, all this present woe, 
and a vast proportion of our past national troubles, would 
have been avoided; for slavery, in one way or another, has 
been the prolific source of most of these troubles. 

Nor am I disposed to cast any peculiar blame upon the 
people of the South, in this painful matter. I cannot say that 
they have done any differently — that they have done any 
worse, or that they are doing any worse now, than we should 
have done in their circumstances. They have undertaken to 
support a bad cause ; and this accounts for all that we see in 
them, which seems to manifest any peculiar depravity. 

Slavery was in all the States, more or less, at the time the 
government was formed. We, at the North, soon got rid 
of it, while the people of the South chose to retain it, regard¬ 
ing it, at first, as a necessary evil. But, as they continued it, 
and the culture of cotton was introduced and made profitable, 
it enabled the slave owners to grow rich without labor, to live 
in ease and luxury, and to bring up their families in the same 
manner. And, as this course of things went on for a few 
generations, the institution of slavery began to be looked upon 
as a necessary and convenient thing; and then it began to be 
spoken of as a right and good thing; and within a few years, 
it has been pronounced to be a “ divine institution,” and the 
only proper foundation for a human government to be built 
upon. And this is the present position of the leaders of the 
Southern Rebellion. But how far have they departed, in 
their views of slavery, from the opinions of the fathers of this 
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nation! Their minds, feelings, consciences and morals have 
been hardened and corrupted, by their long connection with 
an evil and corrupting institution, and by their constant 
endeavors to persuade themselves that a thing is good and 
right, which they know and feel to be evil and wrong. In 
this way, the moral feelings are blunted, conscience is hard¬ 
ened, and the very worst injuries are done to the soul. We 
see how this is done, if we take an example. You may have 
observed a man, whose business is to work in dye-stuff every 
day. And you have observed the effect upon his bodily 
appearance generally. His clothing is all spattered and be¬ 
smeared with the coloring liquid; his hands and finger-nails 
are dyed with it; the pores of his skin are filled with it, and 
even the whites of his eyes are tinged with the prevailing hue. 
Now, something similar to this takes place within , when a 
person makes himself long conversant with evil—with evil 
things and evil doings—and tries, all the while, to reconcile 
himself to such evil things, and to make himself believe and 
feel that they are good and right, which he never can do. He 
hardens, corrupts, defiles and colors himself all over within, 
with that evil, till he is filled and saturated with it, just as' 
the man who works in the dye is colored, outwardly and 
bodily. We often wonder that our neighbors at the South 
can appear, and do, as they do ; that they can treat their own 
neighbors and citizens with cruelty and violence because they 
cannot say they love slavery, and because they do love the 
Government and Union. We must account for these, and all 
similar deeds of violence, by tracing them to the corrupting 
influence of the slave system upon the characters of those 
who support it. And not one of us has any assurance that 
he would not have been the same, and done the same, under 
the same evil influences. 

The people of the South are no worse, naturally, than the 
people of the North;—at least, we see no reason why they 
should be;—but being steeped and dyed to the core with the 
evil spirit of their cherished institution, their better nature is 
wholly changed. We, at the North, have made a wiser 
choice, and are appointed to a nobler work ;—to cherish, 
nourish, support and defend Freedom, the plant which God’s 
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own hand hath planted. Let ns study to be true and faithful 
husbandmen in the vineyard of the Lord. If we prove our¬ 
selves worthy to have and to keep this precious heritage 
of Liberty, which is a gift from God, it will be continued to us 
and our children; but if we cease to prize it, and barter it 
for a trifle, or suffer some evil influence to corrupt us, and 
take it from us; not only we, as a nation, shall go down into 
darkness and ruin, but the great Hope of the World will perish 
with us. 

We meet to-day, on the occasion of our annual Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Fit subjects of thankfulness are always around us. But 
it may seem, to-day, at the first thought, that there is more 
to be deplored than to make us glad. But if we are prepared 
to take a careful survey of events, some of which took place 
before, and some since, the commencement of our present 
struggle, we shall find abundant reasons for gratitude to-day. 
Let us notice, briefly, a few of these. 

I.—A year ago this present time, the things that were doing 
at our National Capitol, were of a dark and an alarming charac¬ 
ter. There were men there, holding the highest offices in the 
government next to the President, who were engaged, directly 
and most devotedly, in undermining and destroying this gov¬ 
ernment, by placing it in a condition of weakness and destitu¬ 
tion. Our Treasury was plundered of its accumulated millions. 
Our National War Vessels were ordered away to distant ports, 
so that they could not be called home at once, should they be 
suddenly needed. Our Northern Arsenals and Forts were 
stripped of their war-stores and arms; and these were sent 
away, and deposited in Southern Forts and Navy Yards, to be 
ready for use there , when the favorable hour should come to 
strike the blow against the government! And had this dark 
plotting of evil men gone a little further, by continuing a 
little longer undiscovered, the fate of American Liberty would 
have been sealed forever; and our Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, and our noble Constitution, would have been among 
the dead things of the Past! We may most truly say—and 
let it be owned with devout thanksgiving—that “ except the 
Lord had shortened those days , no flesh could have been 
saved; but for the elect’s sake he shortened those days; ” and 
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the power that had been so wickedly employed was taken 
away; and opportunity was given to those who had remained 
faithful to the great principles of the Fathers, to seize hold 
of the tottering pillars of the Republic, and re-establish them 
on the old and sure foundations. 

And now, the greatest danger was passed—the secret works 
of the wicked were brought to light; and the names of John 
B. Floyd and Howell Cobb must go down to posterity in 
dishonor, like that which rests upon the name and memory 
of Benedict Arnold. And these enemies of our government 
now stand before us, face to face. We have them in the day¬ 
light, and we know the worst they intend to do. Our work 
and duty are also before us ; and, by the help of God, we will 
brace ourselves up to its faithful performance. 

But let not our Southern neighbors say that we are making 
war upon them, or upon their institutions. We have made no 
war upon them, nor have we wished to meddle with their 
institutions. If they push this war so far, that we are com¬ 
pelled to decide that either slavery or freedom must fall, we, 
of course, cannot hesitate in our choice; for freedom is our 
birthright, and we must stand by it to the end. We are only 
defending our government and nation against a powerful and 
savage rebellion, raised on the part of the South to overthrow 
them. And if the institution of slavery falls in the course 
of this war, or in consequence of it, let not the South charge 
it upon the North as the cause; but let her trace it to her own 
rash, suicidal hand, in making war upon the nation. 

Neither let it be said, or supposed, that there is any wish on 
the part of the people of the Free States to subjugate and rule 
the people of the South. If any such purpose is entertained 
on either side, it is certainly with those who are leading and 
supporting the Rebellion. And there are ample evidences to 
prove this. More than a year ago, Senator Toombs declared 
in Congress, that the time would come, and he thought it 
not distant, when he would call his slave-roll under the shadow 
of Bunker Hill Momument. Another Southern Senator said 
that the Confederate Flag should wave over Faneuil Hall as soon 
as the Fourth of July, of the present year. And Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son Davis gave notice, soon after the war commenced, that 
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he would hold his May-day Levee, in company with his mili¬ 
tary staff, at the “ White House.” And we know that a 
powerful army, gathered from every hamlet and cabin of the 
South, has been stationed, for the last five months, as near 
to our National Capitol as they dared to go. And what is the 
meaning of all these boastful threats, on the part of Southern 
senators, and all these stupendous army preparations on the 
part of the South generally ? Do these things indicate a 
purpose on the part of the North to subjugate the South ? 
or do they indicate that the subjugation is to be attempted 
from the other side ? Let us, then, consider, that one suffi¬ 
cient cause for our gratitude to-day is, that the wicked works 
and purposes of the enemies of our government were discov¬ 
ered and thwarted , in time to save the nation from ruin. 

H.—An additional cause for thankfulness is found in the 
consideration, that the first aggressive act against the govern¬ 
ment came at the time it did, and in the manner it did. Had 
it been different, either in time or manner, its salutary effects 
in uniting the hearts, and strengthening the hands of the 
Northern people, would have been far less. The condition 
was this. The disaffected portion of the Southern people had 
been long uttering threats of vengeance against the people 
of the North, and, especially, against the New Government, 
which had lately come into power at Washington. The 
authorities of South Carolina had announced their determina¬ 
tion to fire into any national vessel that should attempt to 
carry reinforcements or provisions to a United States fort situ¬ 
ated in her harbor. And then they set the time that they 
would destroy the fort itself, if the government refused to 
evacuate and give it up. But there was a large part of the 
people, here at the North, who had such confidence in the 
loyalty and honor of the Southern people, that they did not 
believe that those threats of violence would be carried out in 
action. And the people all through the Free States were 
waiting, while threatenings from the other quarter became 
more loud, angry, and frequent. At length, the suspense 
became painful—there was a pause, and a hush through all 
this Northern land, like that which precedes the summer tem¬ 
pest— 
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“-Then, a red flash, like lightning, 

Across the darkness broke, 

And, with a voice that shook the land, 

The guns of Sumter spoke. 

That call was heard by Plymouth Rock, 

’Twas heard in Boston Bay ; 

Then, up the piny streams of Maine, 

Sped on its ringing way.? 

.New Hampshire’s rocks, Vermont’s green hills 
It kindled into flame ; 

Rhode Island felt her mighty soul 
Bursting her little frame. 

The Empire City started up— 

Her golden fetters rent, 

And, meteor-like, across the North 
The fiery message sent. 

Southward the hosts are hurrying, 

With banners wide unfurled, 

From where the stately Hudson floats 
The wealth of half the world ; 

From where amid his clustered isles 
Lake Huron’s waters gleam ; 

From where the Mississippi pours 
An unpolluted stream ; 

From where Kentucky’s fields of corn 
Bend in the Southern air ; 

From broad Ohio’s luscious vines ; 

From Jersey’s orchards fair ; 

From where between his fertile slopes 
Nebraska’s rivers run ; 

From Pennsylvania’s iron hills ; 

From woody Oregon ;— 

And Massachusetts led the van 
As in the days of yore, 

And gave her reddest blood to cleanse 
The stones of Baltimore.” 


In this way, the heart and hand of the great North were 
united. We did not believe that our brethren of the South 
would rise up and smite us in the face. But as soon as they 
had actually done it, all other questions were forgotten but 
this—that we are American citizens—that we have a govern¬ 
ment ; and that our government has received a violent blow, 
with murderous intent, from a portion of its own children. 
Let us, then, be thankful to-day for the united feeling and 
action , which has been called forth by the common danger. 
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III. —And, yet again, is it suitable that we present our offer¬ 
ings of gratitude to-day, in view of the genuine patriotism, 
the unequalled liberality, and the noble spirit of sacrifice 
which our people, of all conditions, and throughout the land, 
have shown during the present crisis. We had thought—we 
had feared, at least, that the flame which was kindled at 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, had nearly, or quite, 
burned out in the souls of our people; and that the love 
of money, or of pleasure, or some other earthly, selfish affec¬ 
tion, had usurped the place of that higher and nobler love 
of country, which burned in the bosoms of the Fathers. But 
we have seen all these fears proved groundless. Never has the 
world witnessed so great a willingness to sacrifice and suffer in 
a great and righteous cause. Money has been poured out freely, 
and in princely sums, for the use of the government; and 
men have flocked in untold numbers, and offered themselves 
in the service of their country; and the women, too, have 
manifested all the resolute earnestness and deep interest which 
were seen in the wives, mothers, and daughters of the Revolu¬ 
tionary day. The two hundred and fifty millions, pledged to 
the government, will be raised and paid over—every dollar 
of it—in good time, if it shall be needed; while the compara¬ 
tively paltry sum of fifteen millions, attempted to be raised to 
support the Rebellion, finds not bidders enough to assume 
much more than half the required amount. Let us be thank¬ 
ful that our people are found faithful to the solemn demands 
and the extraordinary duties of the hour. 

IV. —Lastly, let us be thankful that we live in a day like 
this—a day, so filled with great events, and the most hopeful 
auguries for our country and the world. In the quiet and 
prosperous years that are past, we have often thought of our 
favored condition; and have felt almost guilty to enjoy so 
great blessings, when we felt we had done nothing to obtain 
them; and then we have wished some opportunity for proving 
our loyalty and gratitude. And now the opportunity is given 
us. Let us improve it, by doing all we may in the great 
work committed to our hands. Let us regard it a privilege 
and an honor to labor and suffer in so noble a cause—“ choos¬ 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
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enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” 

And let us feel no discouragement, oc doubt, as to our suc¬ 
cess. God is the same as in 1776 ; and our cause is the same; 
for we are only maintaining and defending what our fathers 
gained for us. If God favored our fathers in obtaining these 
blessed institutions, he will favor us in supporting and defend¬ 
ing them. And the aspects of our cause are cheering. Our 
noble Fleet has dealt one stunning blow, at. least, upon the 
serpent head of the Great Rebellion ; and other successes will 
surely follow. Let us look forward with strong assurance. 
Deliverance will come, as soon as God has accomplished the 
work He has taken in hand. When this terrible baptism 
of darkness and blood is passed through, the quiet and pros¬ 
perous days will return; and a Union, stronger than before, 
because based on better and surer principles, will be formed 
between the loyal people of the nation, North and South. 
Trade, business, and commerce will flow on again in their 
former channels, and the good old “ Ship of State,” the noble 
Constitution, having survived the storm raised by this family 
quarrel, will resume her course onward ; and all the faithful in 
the land will say from their hearts: 


“ Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of State, 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

* What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee ! ” 


